THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
as these, but by the eternal desire of frail human flesh to make
as much money as possible with as little trouble as possible.
There was little money in authorship. An author might have
a really large circulation, but there was no one to collect his
dues and pay out his royalties. The glittering prizes went to
the lawyers, and although law became the most expensive of
all university courses, no doubt obeying the dictates of the law
of supply and demand, there are scores of letters in which a
student asks his father to find the extra money to enable him
to read law, for "he who maketh his son a lawyer hath
fashioned an engine against his enemies, a machine for his
friends."1 But theology was hardly less profitable. In an age
when advancement lay for most through the Church, a modi-
cum of theological knowledge was an obvious necessity. The
two courses coupled together, led straight to an archdeaconry,
and he who held that office need never lack. Parish priests,
and sometimes even bishops, might lack and suffer hunger,
but never archdeacons. They were invariably fat, well fed, and
liking.
As the Battle of the Arts, therefore, dragged out its slow
course, the names of the adversaries changed. At first the
Scientists challenge the Grammarians, or the Authors. But
when the thirteenth century dawns, both Logic and Theology
are so strangled by dieir all-too-successful ally, Law, that they
too are found in the camp of the humanists. For Law has so
invaded Paris that Theology has to be protected by papal
decree, and even Orleans has an infant Law school, which is
swiftly to become embarrassingly successful. By the four-
teenth century the game is up. Chartres is dead. There is
dispute as to why its greatest teachers withdrew from its holy
1 Helen "Waddell. op. cit., p. 132.
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